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one-third of all women who sought advice at the Birth Control
Clinical Research Bureau had-to be turned away though in many
cases " well-defined strains on health ", such as unemployment,
overcrowding, chronic alcoholism of the husband, could be
found.
Italy (art. 553) and Switzerland (art. 211) prohibit certain
propagandist and advertising activities in favour of birth control.
Whereas the Italian Code penalizes any public propaganda,
Swiss law is restricted to propaganda which violates public
decency, a term equally vague as it is popular with the makers
of criminal law. Similarly, sect. 235 of the Danish Penal Code
punishes the offensive advertising or offering of contraceptives.1
A French law of 1920 and a Belgian law of 1923 punish, in
addition to such activities, anybody who facilitates the use of
contraceptive methods.2 In both countries, however, the laws
have remained largely ineffective because of the narrow interpret-
ation which has been applied to them. Between 1927 and 1934,
only 82 persons were convicted under the French law of 1920,
and 21 persons under the Belgian law of I923-3
(b) In the second group of countries no penal provisions
concerning birth control do exist. Birth control is more or less
tolerated as inevitable, but its application is limited as much as
possible by non-penal methods.
In Nazi Germany, for instance, no penal prohibitions have
been introduced ; nevertheless, ever since the beginning of the
Nazi regime a violent campaign has been carried on against any
form of activity in favour of birth control, such as propaganda,
advice, distribution ; and birth control clinics have been closed
throughout the Reich.4 Contraceptives are, however, available,
though less easily than before 1933. Similarly, in Japan, in spite
of the lack of legal prohibitions, propaganda of birth control was
suppressed by the police.5
Although English criminal law has given up the fight against
regulated birth control,6 the idea itself has had a somewhat
half-hearted reception in this country. This is apparent in
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